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had in his   thoughts the absurdity of these Northern serenades in the censure which he passes upon them:
-Or midnight ball.
Or serenade > which the starved lover sings To his proud fair\ best quitted with disdain}-
The truth of it is, I have often pitied, in a winter night, a vocal musician, and have attributed many of his trills and quavers to the coldness of the weather.
The second circumstance which inclined the Italians to this custom, was that musical genius which is so universal among them. Nothing is more frequent in that country than to hear a cobbler working to an opera tune. You can scarce see a porter that has not one nail much longer than the rest, which you will find, upon inquiry, is cherished for some instrument. In short, there is not a labourer, or handicraft-man, that in the cool of the evening does not relieve himself with solos and sonatas.
The Italian soothes his mistress with a plaintive voice, and bewails himself in such melting music that the whole neighbourhood sympathises with him in his sorrow:
Quails pofulea mcerens Philomela sub umbra . . . Flet noctem^ ramoque sedens miser a bile carmen Integrat^ et mcestis late loca qnestibus impkts
On the contrary, our honest countrymen have so little an inclination to music, that they seldom begin to sing till they are drunk, which also is usually the time when they are most disposed to serenade.
1   " Paradise Lost," iv. 760 (cf. Nos. 79 and 82).
2  Virgil, "Georgics," iv. 511, 514-15.